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Canco Speaking Service 


nnounces 

gn 38 A New Series of Lectures concerning 

RO be 4 Wartime’s effect upon our National 
Ped 

Food Supply... 

aQ 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 

OOD IS PLAYING a vital role in our sumers. He will analyze changing 

fight for Victory. Vast quantities conditions, and make suggestions as 
are required to feed our military to how they may best be met. 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


“OSS¥ SatiddAas 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
This demand is placing a severe towns throughout the country. By 
strain on our national supply. It is radio and from the lecture platform, 
causing numerous changes in the food he will impress thousands with the 


field . . . bringing many new prob- important place which canned foods 
lems to canners, grocers, and the are occupying in the present war- 
general public. time picture. 
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HELP PROVIDE THESE TWO 
GREAT ESSENTIALS FOR VICTORY 


First, the government's war requirements must be supplied; 
second, the needs of the canning industry to produce a big 
share of the food needed for fighting men and those at home 
must be met. We may not be able to make deliveries this year 
on some machinery ordered now; but many canners are antici- 
pating 1943 needs by checking machinery requirements now 
and ordering for delivery early next year. Will you do this, 
too, to help Victory Production? 


TOMATO and TOMATO PRODUCT CANNERS 


& HAND PACK FILLER 


This exceptionally versa- 
tile machine is one of the 
most useful ever devised. 
Adjustable for various 
size cans, and feeds them 
continuously, automatical- 
ly, accurately. Provides 
large capacity in small 
floor space. Automatic 
attachments if desired. 


SUPER JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Speeds up and improves 
juicing, by utilizing non- 
aerating revolving screw 
principle. Capacity, 400 
to 500 bushels per hour; 
output 30 to 40 gal. juice 
per minute. Density of 
juice under control at all 
times. Equally efficient 
on whole, cold, or scald- 
ed tomatoes, or the pre- 
heated, broken down and 
crushed. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE 
Catalog, Modern Canning Machinery 


POR 
(Sprague-Sells Division) 


FOOD MACHINERY CORP., Hoopeston, Ill. C-751-T 


* * 

send: Full Details Re: * 
Your General Catalog 

* Firm * 

* Address 

* Attention of: * 
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Their use means a larger profit for 
the canner because they thresh 
peas more efficiently and 
permit the packer 
to get a pack 


of better 


quality. 


MACHINE 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1880 é€ Incorporated 1924 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
‘Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by “THE CANNING TRADE” 
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1 BEING A STICKLER for detail in coordinating can- 


ning operations may get you the name “fussy” 
but it sure pays off—and not in hay! 


\ IT’S A SURE BET ANYTIME that consistent high 
QUALITY SURE EVAPORATES when too much time is 3 quality is no accident—it's the result of careful 
lost between field and plant. Something else planning. Only by eliminating delays and co- 
happens—waste is increased, profits reduced. ordinating proper maturity of raw stock with 

_prompt delivery to the cannery and prompt 
canning, can you insure top results. 


Cues ror Carerut Canners 


a of the biggest production figures in his- 
tory are being rolled up by American industry 


today. And the Canning industry will prove to be 
no exception. 


It's a gigantic job—one which will tax every 
resource, skill, and ingenuity we possess. But, by 
controlling waste, watching operations constantly 


—and handling packs carefully, every can will 
count in the final score! 
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5. Check your filler constant- 
e 


ly—over oF under-filling 
spoilage. 


ished prod- 
house finishe' 
Was properly. inspect 
stacks frequently. 
See that retort thermome- 


register ac 
rand gauges 
= rately, watch your timing 


8. Keep closing machines and 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y. C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


mind the difference between All Out for Vic- 
tory and Profits? AND: Do you think the vast 
majority of our people have made this distinction? 


C) mind the — Have you distinguished in your 


THE CHICKENS COME HOME —’Member when 
apparently the entire food industry, in particular, was 
boiling over with wrath against the quite general prac- 
tice of using loss-leaders, and all sorts of laws to curb 
or to end these below-cost pirates were being attempt- 
ed? Many canners, of course, were bedeviled to sell 
goods at prices which would lighten the loss to these 
unethical advertisers, but often if not generally, well 
known and popular brands were used, as they had 
greater pulling power. So that in a manner this evil 
was beyond the canners, and pertained to and was 
wholly employed by the retailers, though some distribu- 
tors may have used it at times. The point is that the 
canners really had no part in it. 

So now when the wailings about too low ceiling 
prices are heard from the distributing trade—meaning 
thereby retailing, as well as wholesaling, and their 
agents—the canners can sit by and smile. They made 
their nests, and if they built them out of thistles and 
dried holly leaves, as they did in this loss-leader come- 
on game, let them lie in them. The canning industry 
is not concerned; in fact it has a right to rejoice, be- 
cause those former tactics cost the canners many a 
dollar in lowered prices, wheedled out by long-time 
customers who were endeavoring to match the low 
prices and hold their trade. 

The chickens do come home to roost, but too often 
so late that the lesson is missed by many, and only the 
gvievance which inevitably follows is noted. 

We were going on to point out that these bad-actors 
ave being better treated than they deserve, OPA upon 
cfinite proof permitting them to get out of the hole 
t ey themselves dug, but that fact deserves a para- 
© aph to itself. The yelps against the Government and 
i efforts to stave off inflation are grabbed at by a 

‘tion of the press, gloated over as an opportunity to 
‘ ow how illogical—and often they say damphoolish— 

these moves, and the men trying to enforce them, 
. These complainers and the press so busy giving 

complaints as widespread circulation as possible, 
uld feel insulted if their patriotism were questioned. 
sat other construction can be put upon their actions, 
w that we are in a desperate war, one which calls 
' the most complete unity throughout the entire 
oulation ever asked for? Does a true friend grasp 
‘ry opportunity to disparage his friend? Go back 
that opening question. And let’s have an end to 
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this sniping and fault-finding, and in their place the 
sentiments expressed by that old Admiral: “My coun- 
try! right or wrong, by country.” We better had or 
we are going to lose it. 


AS TO PRICES—We are a nation of short memor- 
The first World War is barely a quarter century 
old, and yet largely we seem to have forgotten the 
trials and tribulations all of us went through then. We 
can’t blame the younger generation, born since the auto 
came into use, for wondering how the old codgers ever 
got along before that; and bewildered when told that 
they may have to put up their autos, and before that 
that they must cut their speed to 35-miles per hour, 
and will have only enough gas for necessary use. But 
the traders in our industry are older men, as a rule, 
than that, and they ought to remember what a debacle 
happened, following the 10 per cent plus war building, 
and run-away wages in consequence; when canners 
paid floating labor $5.00 per day, instead of the previ- 
ous $1.00, and when 3s canned tomatoes went to $2.00 
per dozen, and all items in the cost of living accord- 
ingly. They ought to realize how immeasurably better 
things are being done now, and above all that those 
sky-high prices did no one any good, but on the con- 
trary brought ultimate disaster. During the three war 
years (717, 718, 19) it required nearly 40 per cent of 
the then fatter pay envelope to buy the bare necessar- 
ies. Today the cost of living calls for only slightly 
more than half that amount, 22 per cent to be exact. 


That does not mean that you as a producer are being 
compelled to operate without profit. Asa fact we think 
the average percentage of profit is better now, and 
there are still canners at the game who will endorse 
that. But it does mean that we are maintaining busi- 
ness on a solid basis, and that if continued, there will 
be no horrible slump as happened before. 


Even more important, the present good wages are 
being more widely spread than ever happened in War 
I, or ever before in this country, with the result that 
more than double the amount of canned foods are be- 
ing packed, bought and paid for. And since the can- 
ners are giving them anacceptable quality, that demand 
will continue on, and steadily increase, especially dur- 
ing the two or three years following the war. Largely 
canned foods are staples, and that means that they 
should carry only a fair percentage of profit; but if 
they do that the consumption will become solid and 
dependable, affording a regular profit every year, and 
do we have to say that would be a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished? 


- 
5 


The importance of food is well fixed in the minds of 


our Government and of our people. When before were 


you more easy about money; more certain of a market 
for every can at a fair price; when before was it ever 
so easy to sell your packs, or to get your money in more 
quickly? If you could pass out every case of this sea- 
son’s packs, and get the money in bank, would that 
help the war move? As canners you conserve the sea- 
son’s plenty for times of want. With the world starv- 
ing, and so looking to us for help, you should be proud 
to have such a job, and to do your full part as well and 
as wholly as possible. And you are; and you will be 
paid for such goods as are held against those days of 
want. Remember it will be a year to next canning 
season. 


FARMERS—tThere is no industry more directly in 
touch with the farmers than the canning industry, and 
we think you ought to use this to protect these good 
friends from the unjust accusation that the farmers 
are unpatriotic, and which arises from the “Farm-bloc” 
opposition in Congress. The people are made to be- 
lieve that this bloc represents all the farmers, but 
you know better; you know that these “blocs” are mere 
efforts to bolster the position of the politicians, and to 
gain free publicity just before an election. Certainly 
there are poltical-tainted farmers, and they are vocal, 
but the excuse is made that the men in Congress are 
listening to the demands of the great masses. But you 
know, too, that on the whole farmers are well pleased 
with the prices being received; that they can manage 
their own end in this war movement if they but be let 
alone, and not misrepresented. The whole calling of 
the farmer is being prostituted by the selfish interests 
of a small clique, making them appear as a profit- 
hungry the-war-be-damned class, whereas in fact there 
is no more patriotic group, willing and eager to do 
anything and everything to help win this war, and you 
canners, as their nearest friend, ought to urge them 
to wire their representatives in Congress that they in 
no way support the delaying and obstructionist actions 
of the farm bloc. 

Their labor situation is serious, but they know that 
they cannot afford to compete with war production 
plants on a wage scale; and they know that if that 
move to include these higher wages in parity is suc- 
cessful they will be merely helping the very thing that 
must be prevented, a steady upward spiraling of costs, 
and constant and never ending contention and argu- 
ment. They have faced such conditions before and con- 
quered them, and they will again, if they can only be 
left to work out their own problems, and not contin- 
ually stirred up and agitated by the politicians. They 
know what the winning or the losing of this war means, 
and they have shown that they will buck unfavorable 
weather, and machinery shortages, etc., and come 
through. Help your farmer friends to be protected 
against their false friends, now in Congress. 


TIMELY HINT—The War Production Board, Sep- 
tember 22, 1942, again urged businessmen that when- 
ever they wish to obtain information from WPB they 


should go to their regional or field offices before coming 
to Washington. 


“We have 12 regional and 127 field offices scattered 
throughout the country,” the announcement WPB-1888 
said. ‘They were established in order to save business- 
men the trouble of coming to Washington, and also to 
prevent an overload of work in Washington. 

“When a businessman comes to Washington instead 
of going to his regional or field office he not only under- 
goes considerable expense and inconvenience himself, 
but also increases the burden on the men in Washing- 
ton. Furthermore, the businessman can usually get 
quicker action in the field.” 


A PRAYER—From the little Santa Rosa Orphan- 
age, Santa Rosa, Texas, there came to our desk this: 


Lord, make us an instrument of your peace; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where > 
there is darkness, light; where there is sadness, 
Joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that we may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console ; to be under- 
stood, as to understand; to be loved as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive; it is in pardoning 
that we are pardoned: and it is in dying that we 
are born to eternal life. 

Greetings a big “Smile” and a big “‘Hello” from 
the SANTA ROSA ORPHANS. 

And just as a hint, that Orphanage would surely 
welcome a few cases of canned foods of any kind, or 
anything else that might help, at least from nearby 
food plants. 


Calendar Of Events 


OCTOBER 12, 1942—Annual Meeting, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


OCTOBER 14, 1942—Fall Meeting, National Pickle Packers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

OCTOBER 19-31, 1942— Dehydration School, Department of 
Agriculture, Rochester, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1942—Fall Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Whitcomb Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1942—Wisconsin Canners Association, An- 
nual, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER 18-20, 1942—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
New York City. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1942—Fall Meeting, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1942—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association. 

JANUARY 23, 1948—Annual Meeting, National Food Brokers 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

JANUARY 24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 


JANUARY 24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


UNRESTRICTED PACKS UNDER 
STRICT CONTROL 


Those portions of the packs not re- 
stricted by the Government under Con- 
servation Order M-86-a will be subjected 
to strict Federal control by a new WPB 
order about to be issued. (See more in 
Weekly Review page 17.) 


CEILING FORMULA 
FOR PRESERVES, JAMS, JELLIES 


Complete details of the formula for 
determining packers’ maximum prices 
for the 1942 pack of fruit preserves, jams 
and jellies, were announced September 21 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
Necessary adjustments at wholesale and 
retail will be authorized in a distributor’s 
regulation soon to be issued. 


The new formula and pricing methods 
are contained in Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 226, effective September 26, 
1942, for most fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies and effective October 1, 1942 for 
apple, boiled cider, crabapple, grape and 
quince flavors. 

The formula for preserves, jams and 
jellies parallels those for canned vege- 
tables (MPR 152), canned fruits and 
berries (MPR 185), and frozen fruits, 
berries, and vegetables (MPR 207). Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson explained 
that the price increases were allowed to 
meet increased costs—particularly those 
of the fruit crop—which threatened to 
wipe out packers’ margins. 

The packer’s maximum price under the 
new formula is determined by adding 
‘ogether the following items: 

(1) The weighted average price per 
ozen or other until f. o. b. factory 
harged by the packer during the base 
riod in 1941. 

(2) 1.4 cents per pound of finished 
‘voduct, for cost other than fruit. 

(3) The difference per dozen or other 
nit between the weighted average cost 
livered at the factory of the 1941 fruit 
urchased or contracted for during and 
‘ior to the 1941 base period, adjusted in 
1e case of cold-packed fruit to include 
ix months storage, and the weighted 
verage cost delivered at the factory of 
e 1942 fruit purchased or contracted 
during and prior to the 1942 base pe- 


od, adjusted in the case of cold-packed 


uit to include six months storage. 
hese added costs, however, are subject 
specified limitations. 

Base periods in the regulation are June 
od July for strawberry, raspberry, 


cherry, black raspberry, apricot, pine- 
apple, and currant; August and Sep- 
tember for blackberry, plum, peach, lo- 
ganberry, youngberry, boysenberry, and 
tomato; October and November for 
quince, crabapple, grape, apple and boiled 
cider. 

In computing the cost of his 1942 fruits 
the packer may not include as costs prices 
paid in excess of the following: 

In the case of canned and cold-packed 
fruits and berries, the maximum prices 


- allowed under the regulations now gov- 


erning their sale (MPR 185 and MPR 
207). 

For all fresh fruits except guavas, 
quince, and berries, the weighted average 
cost of his 1941 fruit plus the following: 
apples (a sum to be announced); apri- 
cots, $23 a ton; red sour pitted cherries, 
$50 a ton; sweet cherries, $56 a ton; crab- 
apples (a sum to be announced); grapes, 
$14 a ton; clingstone peaches, $7 a ton; 
freestone peaches, $15 a ton; plums, $2 a 
ton; and tomatoes, $1 a ton. 

For guavas and quince, the delivered 
market price prevailing on the date of 
sale. 

For berries, the weighted average cost 
of the 1941 fruit plus three cents a 
pound. 

Until the effective date of the new Reg- 
ulation, packers continue to operate sub- 
ject to the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. 


GROCERS PRICE FORM 
SIMPLIFIED 


Form by which wholesalers must no- 
tify retailers of the “permitted increase” 
on canned fruits and berries has been 
simplified, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced September 17. 

Under provisions of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 197, the increases allowed 
to be charged by canner generally are 
passed along to both wholesaler and 
retailer and thus ultimately to the 
consumer. 

Although the new Amendment No. 1 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 197 
(Canned Fruits and Canned Berries at 
Wholesale and Retail), effective Septem- 
ber 23, 1942, requires the wholesaler to 
file with OPA the same information as 
originally asked, the wholesaler now has 
a 30-day period after determining a 
maximum price in which to file. Previ- 
ously, this information had to be filed 
within 10 days. 

Information which the wholesaler now 
must provide his retailer customer in- 
cludes the following: 
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1. Description of item. 
2. Specific amount that the retailer 
may add to his March ceiling. 


PINCHED RETAILERS RELIEVED 


Conditions under which retailers will 
be permitted to bring their maximum 
prices under OPA regulations into line 
with minimum prices generally in ef- 
fect during March, 1942, under state 
Fair Trade laws were formally estab- 
lished in an amendment to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation issued Sept. 
20 by the Office of Price Administration. 

The amendment—No. 27— incorporates 
a previous ruling of the General Counsel 
issued last July 11. It provides that OPA 
will raise the maximum retail price of 
any commodity established under the 
General Regulation to the minimum price 
in effect during March, 1942, under a 
state Fair Trade contract, if the retailer 
can show: 

1. That his maximum price is below 
the Fair Trade minimum price; 


2. That the commodity was sold gen- 
erally at retail during March, 1942, at 
the minimum price in the locality where 
his establishment is operated; and 


; 3. That he has been permanently en- 
joined by a court from selling the com- 
modity at less than the minimum price. 

These conditions are substantially 
identical with those given in the General 
Counsel’s previous ruling. 


Retailers’ applications for adjustment 
under the new amendment are to be filed 
with OPA field offices in accordance with 
Procedural Regulation No. 2. 


TANK CAR PRIORITY SYSTEM 


In a directive to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, WPB, September 24, 
ordered the establishment of a priority 
system governing the use of tank cars. 
High on the list with the rating of “B” 
are syrups and brines used by canners, 
along with pickles, cider and food curing, 
preserving or seasons compcunds. 


GAS FOR FARM WORKERS 


Migratory workers, including farm 
laborers who move with the harvest from 
one section of the country to another, 
will be given supplementary gasoline ra- 
tions to move about as their work re- 
quires, according to a statement by WPB 
Rubber Director Jeffers. 
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SHRIMP CEILING RAISED 


In conformity with the increased drain- 
ed weights in canned Shrimp ordered by 
the Federal Security Agency under the 
Pure Food Act, ceiling levels in both wet 
and dry pack have been lifted some 17 
per cent to 27 per cent at the packer 
level, OPA announced September 24. At 
the same time in Amendment No. 28 to 
Supplementary Regulation No. 14, effec- 
tive September 30, OPA ruled that the 
new ceilings for wholesalers and retailers 
shall be the individual seller’s maximum 
price per dozen for each type or style 
of pack and container size of canned 
Shrimp which prevailed prior to the new 
amendment, plus an amount which will 
cover the added cost of canned Shrimp. 

Taken from the text of Amendment 28 
to Supplementary Regulation 14 chang- 
ing the prices of Canned Shrimp, is the 
following defining canners’ prices: 

(26) Canned shrimp—(i) Sales by 
canners of shrimp. The maximum prices 
per dozen chargeable for canned shrimp 
of the 1942 pack or subsequent packs by 
any canner, or agent or other person 
acting on behalf, or under the control, of 
such canner shall be the sum of (a) the 
canner’s maximum prices per dozen for 
each type or style of pack and container 
size of canned shrimp which prevailed 
prior to the effective date of this amend- 
ment, and (b) the “canner’s allowable 
addition” computed pursuant to this sub- 
division (i). 

The “canner’s allowable addition” for 
canned shrimp of the 1942 pack and sub- 
sequent packs shall be obtained by multi- 
plying the canner’s maximum price per 
dozen, which prevailed prior to the effec- 
tive date of this Amendment by the per- 
centage specified in-connection with each 
can size and type of pack listed, as 
follows: 


Percent 
No. 1 flats, dry pack (307x208) voces 22.2 
No. 1 flats, wet pack (307x208) occ 17.0 
No. 1 picnics, dry pack (211x400) veces 26.7 
No. 1 picnics, wet pack (211x400) 22.5 
No. dry pack (807X400) 24.2 
No. 1%s, wet pack (807x400) 19.0 
No. 5s, wet pack, all types (502x510)........ 18.75 


The product thus obtained, stated in 
cents, shall be the “canner’s allowable 
addition.” 


FRUIT COCKTAIL CEILING 


The Office of Price Administration 
September 22 ruled that canners of fruit 
cocktail and fruit for salad may add the 
increased cost of pineapple and maras- 
chino cherries in computing their ceiling 
prices, as well as the increased costs of 
other ingredients permitted by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 185. 

The amount of the increase which may 
be added by the canner is the difference 
between the canner’s highest cost for 
pineapple and maraschino cherries dur- 
ing the first 60 days after beginning of 
the 1941 pack and the respective present 
maximum prices of the canner’s sup- 
plier of these items. Such increases are 
to be apportioned to each container size 


in the same manner as increases in the 
cost of raw agricultural commodities are 
apportioned. 


This latest OPA action was taken in 
Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 185 (Canned Fruits and 
Canned Berries). It becomes effective 
September 22, 1942. 


McGRATH GETS POTATO PRICE 
RULING 


Because the H. J. McGrath Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., could not determine a maxi- 
mum price under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation for No. 10 size tins (six 
to the case) of whole Irish potatoes as 
that company made no sales or offers to 
sell the same or similar commodity dur- 
ing March 1942, nor were there any offers 
of sales by close competitors, the Office 
of Price Administration today set a price 
of $4.83 per dozen tins, f. 0. b. factory, 
for sales of such potatoes to the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. 


Whole Irish are white potatoes, com- 
ing largely from Maine and Idaho. The 
entire pact of 20,000 cases of this com- 
modity will be sold to FSCC pursuant to 
acceptance by that Government agency 
of a bid submitted by the applicant. 


Factors which differentiate this com- 
modity from others delivered during 
March are (1) container size and (2) 
type of shipping case to be used in pack- 
ing the commodity for ultimate Lend- 
Lease shipment. 


Applicant sold and delivered No. 2 con- 


_ tainers of whole Irish potatoes on March 


23, 1942, at 95 cents per dozen, f. o. b. 
factory. However, this sale was made 
for shipment in domestic corrugated 
cases—not weather proof or _ wire 
strapped. These weather proof fibre 
boxes cost $171.50 per thousand and do- 
mestic corrugated boxes cost only $75.50 
per thousand. In addition to the $96 
difference, wire strapping and additional 
labor costs 10 cents for two boxes suf- 
ficient for one dozen No. 10 tins. This 
is a uniform price for strapping boxes 
ultimately for export. 


OPA indicated that its ceiling price 
set in Order No. 69 under § 1499.3 (b) of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
effective September 18, 1942, takes into 
account the reasonable relationship ex- 
isting between the price of No. 2 and No. 
10 size cans of this commodity. This 
relationship is obtained by multiplying 
the No. 2 price by a factor of 5.00. After 
substracting brokerage and cash discount 
from the 95 cent maximum price ob- 
tained for No. 2 cans, $4.54 becomes the 
product of 95 cents per dozen less bro- 
kerage and cash discount, multiplied by 
5.00. To $4.54 has been added 19 cents, 
which is the additional cost for the fibre 
box. Strapping costs of 10 cents are 
added, bringing the new ceiling up to 
$4.83. 


ARMY BUYING FROM AMA 


Under a new policy the Army is now 
taking over certain surplus stocks of 
foods held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the War Department has announced. 
In line with this plan the Quartermaster 
Corps recently purchased the following 
from the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration: canned pears, 101,549 cases, 24 
number 2% and 5,200 cases of 10’s; can- 
ned fruit cocktail, 24,500 cases, 2%s and 
62,500 cases 48 number 1; canned evapor- 
ated milk; 625,000 cases, 48 cans of 14% 
ounces each. 


As a rule the new arrangement is 
handled on an informal basis. The Army 
makes known its needs, the Department 
of Agriculture, its surplus stocks on hand; 
negotiations are started as to price and 
delivery, and with a minimum of red 
tape and delay the surplus foods change 
hands. The price is a fairly simple mat- 
ter to adjust. Already, of course, the 
Department has paid a certain sum to 
farmers or canners for their surplus 
products and this money outlay must be 
taken care of by the Quartermaster 
Corps. The procedure works to the bene- 
fit of both agencies and helps the Ameri- 
can producer of farm products get the 
best price. 


TESTING CONTAINERS FOR 
FISH 


Experiments to determine the adapt- 
ability of tinplate for fish canning, hav- 
ing % to % the present tin content, are 
under way in the laboratories of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior, Coordinator of Fisheries 
Harold L. Ickes announced September 21. 

“This reduction of tin content in can- 
ning ‘plate’, wherever found practical,” 
Coordinator Ickes said, “would be a large 
contribution toward relieving the tin 
shortage. The fishing industry has cus- 
tomarily used about 1,600 long tons of 
tin yearly. If the amount normally con- 
sumed can be reduced through these ex- 
periments, we will have channeled 800 to 
1,000 long tons into war production.” 


Laboratories of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service which serve as research units of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries 
and the can-manufacturing and fishing 
industries are cooperating in the experi- 
ments. The can manufacturers are sup- 
plying cans for test purposes from sever- 
al possible substitutes for the types of 
“plate” now in use, and tests on their 
relative suitability are conducted in Ser- 
vice laboratories. 

Technologists are working with known 
possible substitute plates of lesser or 
no tin content, rather than trying to 
develop new materials at this time. This 
is being done because of the immediate 
nature of the emergency facing the fish- 
canning and processing industry, since 
tin reduction must be effected before new 
materials could be developed. 


The relative adaptability of various 
new-type containers is being tested under 
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storage and shipment conditions which 
prevail in commerce. Fish and fish pro- 
ducts are canned or packed in containers 
made of each type of “plate” or substi- 
tute material under test, then subjected 
to normal conditions of storage and 
handling. In addition to controlled labor- 
atory tests, experimental packs will be 
shipped to distant points, stored in vari- 
ous climates, and subsequently examined. 
These experiments will test the substi- 
tute materials for durability in transit, 
and capacity to protect their content 
against spoilage. 

Chief among the substitute materials 
under test are electrolytic tinplate of low 
tin content, bonderized steel plate in 
which lacquer is used in lieu of tin as a 
protective coating inside and outside, and 
specially treated paper and wood. The 
paper and wooden products are being 
tested only where heat processing and 
hermetic sealing are not involved, as is 
the case in the packaging of fresh shuck- 


ed oysters, fresh-cooked crab meat, and 


fresh fish fillets. 


Laboratories of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service which are-taking part in these 
tests are located at College Park, Mary- 
land; Seattle, Washington; Ketchikan, 
Alaska; and Mayaguez, P. R. From these 
headquarters, technologists will conduct 
the necessary field work. 


REPLACEMENT SUGAR FOR 
ARMED SERVICE CONTRACTORS 


Manufacturers who use sugar in fin- 
ished products delivered to the United 
States Army or Navy can qualify for 
replacement of the sugar they used, even 
though actual delivery is made by an in- 
termediate contractor, under the terms 
of an amendment to the sugar rationing 
regulations announced September 17 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


The Amendment applies mainly to 
manufacturers furnishing products to 
companies which pack ration kits for the 
Army or Navy. 


This change from the former provision 
that only manufacturers who deliver 
directly to the Army or Navy are enti- 
‘led to replacement on this basis, is made 
by Amendment No. 12 to Rationing 
Yrder No. 3. After the effective date of 
he change, September 23, there may be 
‘Ss many as two intervening contractors. 
“he Amendment applies only to products 
ianufactured after April 28, 1942, and 
elivered to the Army or Navy on or 
fter July 1, 1942. 

Other conditions to be met by a manu- 
acturer to qualify for replenishment 

nder the new provision are: 

1. That the products delivered are 
‘ade under contract between the manu- 
acturer and a person who either delivers 
nem directly to the Army or Navy or to 

aother person who inturn delivers them 
» the Army or Navy. 

2. That they are made in accordance 
ith specifications under a contract be- 
veen the person who makes the final 
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delivery and the Army or Navy; 

3. That they are not further processed. 
except for packaging, after they leave 
the hands of the manufacturer applying 
for replenishment. 

Applications for replenishment under 
these conditions are to be made to the 
Local War Price and Rationing Board 
with which the manufacturer is reg- 
istered. 


SUGAR FOR MILK PROCESSING 


New rules for use of sugar in making 
condensed milk, designed to conserve 
sugar by encouraging the processing of 
the milk into other essential foods not 
requiring use of this rationed commodity, 
were announced September 21 by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The milk processors, under the new 
plan, will be allotted sugar for the con- 
densing of milk only if the milk so pro- 
cessed cannot be preserved by manufac- 
ture into other essential food products 
such as butter, cheese and milk powder, 
all vitally needed for our military forces 
and lend-lease shipments. 


Condensed milk manufactured for 
packaging in one-gallon, or small con- 
tainers is not affected by the new rules, 
which apply only to so-called “bulk 
packaging.” 

The milk processors heretofore have 
been allotted sugar for condensed milk 
to the extent of 70 per cent of last year’s 
use. Extra allotments were made as 
needed to prevent surplus milk from go- 
ing to waste. 

In view of the abundant supply of 
evaporated milk on hand, capacity for 
producing evaporated milk will not make 
an applicant ineligible to receive sugar 
for bulk condensed milk under the new 
arrangement. 


Instructions and special forms which 
must be used in applying for sugar need- 
ed in milk condensing may be had by 
writing to the Food Rationing Division of 
OPA in Washington. Applications may 
be filed at any time during the month 
preceding the one during which the allot- 
ment is to be used. 

The amendment, No. 14 to Ration 
Order No. 3, becomes effective November 
1, 1942. 


AGREE ON 
CANADIAN APPLE IMPORTS 


During discussions of the Combined 
Food Board’s committee on the United 
Nation’s supply and allocation of fruits 
and vegetables an understanding was 
reached between United States and Cana- 
dian representatives regarding the move- 
ment of Canadian apples into the United 
States during the 1942-43 marketing 
season, 

The understanding provided that ex- 
port of British Columbian apples to the 
United States would not exceed 800,000 
standard boxes (approximately 44 pounds 
ea.), distributed over an eight month 


period, September, 1942, through April, 
1943. A total of 400,000 boxes are to be 
imported during the four-month period 
September-December. The exact allot- 
ment for the second four-month period, 
January-April, will be determined about 
December 1, but the quantity for this 
second period will not exceed 400,000 
boxes. Under the arrangement the ex- 
ports from British Columbia will be so 
regulated as to assure a reasonable sea- 
sonal distribution and the avoidance of 
undue concentration of arrivals at any 
particular market. 


DAN GERBER IN OPA POST 


Dan Gerber, Vice-Preseident of the 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Grocery Products Branch, 
Food Price Division of OPA as principal 
business consultant on the problems con- 
cerning canned, dried, frozen and dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. 


FROZEN FRUITS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


R. P. Juhnichen of the Canned Foods 
Section of the Food Branch, has been 
appointed Government Presiding Officer 
of the newly formed Frozen Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry Advisory Committee. 
Other committee members appointed are: 
Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & Son, 
Fruitland, Maryland; M. T. Fannaly, M. 
T. Fannaly, Inc., Ponchatoula, Louisana; 
F. J. Becker, Gresham Berry Growers, 
Gresham, Oregon; Edwin T. Gibson, 
Frosted Foods Sales Corporation, New 
York City; R. M. Hagen, California Con- 
sumers Corporation, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; B. C. Olney, Snider Packing 
Corporation, Rochester, New York; A. 
J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, Inc., Travers 
City, Michigan; Courtney Seabrook, 
Deerfield Packing Corporation, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey; J. M. Seaman, Boze- 
man Canning Company, Mount Vernon, 
Washington; R. T. Shannon, R. D. Bodle 
Company, Seattle, Washington; T. R. 
Skinner, Westfield Planters Cooperative 
Fruit Products, Inc., Westfield, New 
York; and E. E. Huddleson, Santa Cruz 
Packing Company, Oakland, California. 


NO CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


The Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association at a 
meeting on September 11, decided against 
an exhibit for the forthcoming National 
Convention to be held in Chicago next 
January. At the meeting the following 
action was taken: “It is the sense of the 
Board of Directors that because of the 
need of all available man power, materi- 
als and transportation in winning this 
war, and due to the uncertain status of 
the 1943 Convention, it is the judgment 
of the Board of Directors of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association 
that there will not be, under any circum- 
stances, an exhibit.” 
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THE CHAIN STORE CONVENTION 


Leading chain store representatives 
from all parts of the country met in 
Chicago this week for the sixth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Food Chains, in an effort to iron out 
some of the complexities which war and 
wartime regulation have brought to the 
industry. 


Among the outstanding topics of dis- 
cussion were war regulations, present 
and potential rationing, anticipated sales 
volume loss due to inventory shortages, 
rising expenses of operation, and labor 
difficulties. 


Discussing indicated trends, John A. 
Logan, president of the chain group, 
said: “Adjustments are being made and 
more will come, and it is likely that 
services will be reduced to the bare es- 
sentials. We look for even more self- 
service than in the past, extending to 
the meat and produce departments. In- 
experienced help, of course, is a factor 
that causes increased costs of doing 
business. 


“Increased wage rates, rentals and 
taxes are other obvious cost factors 
which face the food business. When these 
influences run into shrinking volume and 
disappearing margins resulting from 
GMPR squeezes, the profit picture is not 
bright. The industry is well aware of 
these prospects, and is exercising all of 
its resourcefulness to keep its distribu- 
tive machinery and structure intact to 
serve the millions of consumers depend- 
ent upon it. 


“There is real need for retailers to 
explain their policies to the public, to 
acquaint their customers with the food 
supply situation. Where there are short- 
ages, substitutes must be found and 
quality maintained. The retailer has an 
acute responsibility to help the consum- 
er keep up a proper nutritional diet. 
Present forecasts indicate no one need 
go hungry in this country during the 
war, but there may be many shifts in 
diet and in shopping habits. There will 
be changes in merchandise, both products 
and brands. It will be up to the food 
industry to meet these changes without 
impairing the basic diet the public must 
have to carry on the war effort. We be- 
lieve the food industry has the ability 
and ingenuity to cope with the new prob- 
lems constructively. 


“It is apparent that the future will 
bring more controls over the food busi- 
ness. In the field of transportation it is 
not improbable that restrictions may so 
curtail deliveries that merchandising 
practices will be changed radically. For 
example, it is conceivable that fresh 
bread may not be available daily in the 
stores. The consumer may be forced 
back to the position of the family a gen- 
eration or so ago when bread was baked 
once a week and lasted over that period. 
Such adjustments would be small indeed 
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compared to the sacrifices and hardships 
endured by people elsewhere. 

“Allocations of food commodities as 
well as operating supplies are ahead 
of us. It now appears probable that ra- 
tioning will be imposed on a fairly broad 
scale covering such items as coffee, tea, 
meats, and other processed foods. Price 
regulation has been in effect four months. 
The need for control of the inflationary 
spiral is generally acknowledged. The 
food industry is well aware of the dis- 
astrous effect of runaway inflation. 

“There is grave danger that these con- 
trols may seriously affect the entire food 
supply, unless they are administered 
wisely, to encourage greater production. 
If the distribution system is forced by 
regulation into a sustained period of op- 
erating losses, working capital could be 
so impaired that the existence of the 
entire food distribution mechanism would 
be endangered. That could easily be a 
vital blow at civilian food supply. 


“If, on the other hand, those in au- 
thority discharge their duties wisely, 
with understanding of the problems and 
a willingness to admit and correct mis- 
takes promptly, the industry can, in co- 
operation with Government, no doubt 
find ways ‘within the framework’ to solve 
many of the pressing problems. 


“Unity of purpose is essential. Food 
industry leaders in the past months have 
recognized the value of finding and striv- 
ing for common objectives. Many lead- 
ers have worked long for such coopera- 
tion. There is no time now for selfish, 
short-sighted advocacy of special inter- 
ests. Feeding the nation at war is a 
task so big that it requires complete con- 
centration of effort and the best thinking 
of everyone in the industry to get it 
done. 


“It is encouraging to find all elements 
of the food business working in closer 
cooperation with the Government and 
within the industry than ever before. 
With this spirit, the food industry will 
do its job, and in so doing will provide 
an example for all of the value of free 
institutions and private enterprise in 
America. 


“The food chains will continue to con- 
tribute wholeheartedly their facilities, 
resources, and leadership to all construc- 
tive efforts to serve the nation at war.” 


Other speakers at the chain convention 
included: L. P. Shield of the Grand 
Union Co., Howard Butt of the H. E. 
Butt Grocery Co.; George L. Clements 
of the Jewel Food Stores; A. D. Davis 
of the Winn & Lovett Grocery Co.; Sid- 
ney Rabinovitz of Economy Grocery 
Stores Corp.; Charles Von der Ahe, Von’s 
Grocery Co.; Jos. Weingarten, J. Wein- 
garten, Inc.; Claude A. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Arthur O’Keefe, 
president of First National Stores, Inc.; 
C. J. Huff, Procter & Gamble; O. E. 


Jones, Swift & Co.; G. C. Pound, Kraft 
Cheese Corp.; George Robbins, California 
Packing Corp.; A. C. Hoffman, price ex- 
ecutive for OPA’s food section; Jefferson 
D. Burris, Jr., chief counsel for Mr. Hoff- 
men’s division; Dr. Merle Fainsod, direc- 
tor of OPA’s retail trade and services 
division; C. H. Fleischer, associate price 
executive of OPA’s food branch; Harold 
R. Rowe, chief of OPA’s food rationing 
division; T. P. Cauley, Danany Faxon 
Stores, Inc.; W. H. Albers, Albers Super 
Markets, Inc.; Scott W. Allen, Colonial 
Stores, Inc.; T. J. Conway, Fisher Bros. 
Co., and J. E. Davis of Table Supply 
Stores. 


HAM AND EGGS IN CANS 


The boys in the military service need 
not be without their accustomed ham and 
eggs, regardless of where their duties 
may take them, for H. J. Heinz Company 
and other food concerns are canning this 
typical American breakfast dish in the 
form of Army rations. This canned pro- 
duct is one with which the housewife has 
never had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted. 


Long before the war began, Army 
Quartermaster Corps experts at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot Subsist- 
ence Research Laboratory were experi- 
menting in the preparation of canned 
rations that would furnish the armed 
forces with balanced diets, regardless of 
where they might be. Flavor, as well as 
nutritive values, was considered, and one 
of the ambitions of the dietetic experts 
was to can an egg product that would 
be high in protein. 

Since the outbreak of war, chefs in 
the Heinz experimental kitchens and the 
company’s food scientists and technolo- 
gists have worked diligently with repre- 
sentatives of the Quartermaster Corps to 
devise a formula for a ration of this kind. 
Other food companies engaged in similar 
efforts. Eventually, a product known as 
chopped ham and eggs was found satis- 
factory and within a short time cans will 
be rolling from the filling rigs of many 
commercial kitchens. 

Ham and eggs were never canned be- 
fore. The canning of this popular dish 
is another example of the ability of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and the food 
industry to meet the requirements of 
global warfare. Veterans of World War 
I recalled the hard-tack, bully beef and 
stew of their days on the battlefield, but 
the Army, with the co-operation of the 
food industry, is giving the new warriors 
a more appetizing, more nutritive and a 
more varied diet than was available a 
quarter of a century ago. 

It has become known, that the Heinz 
Company is producing large quantities 
of this product, as well as other food 
rations. 


SHELL-FISH CANNERY 


Cary B. and Ear! Hallmark, of Charles- 
ton, Oregon, have arranged to install a 
shell-fish cannery at Eureka, Calif. 
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Uncle Satn warts us 


\ onthe job -there....and here 


Drafted health- 


About 35 per cent of canned 
essential foods— peas, corn, 
string beans and tomatoes—are 
going to Uncle Sam. 


The remainder are serving in the 
battle of health and morale on 
the home front. 


The importance of the contribu- 
tion of essential foods to the war 
effort is recognized in the govern- 
ment’s decrees that while there 
shall be no tin cans for tennis 
balls, fancy folderols, or for purely 


frivolous foods, there shall be 
no limit on cans for such down-to- 
earth health sustainers as peas, 
corn, string beans and tomatoes. 


So the packers of America are 
up to their necks in war work, 
and we are glad to back them 
up with a flowing stream of flaw- 
less Crown Cans—with our fine, 
modern manufacturing facilities, 
our large laboratory staff, our 
highly trained field organization 
and our dependable deliveries. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company: "0 
New York « Baltimore « St. Louis Houston Madison Orlando Fort Wayne Nebraska City)” 
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THE DEHYDRATION OF CABBAGE 


Information prepared by the Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 


Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C. 


Form: Cabbage is generally dehy- 
drated in the form of “shreds” made by 
cutting the cored heads crosswise in 
strips about % inch wide using a kraut 
cutter with the knives adjusted to give 
such a width of cut. 

The dehydrated product should be 
made under modern sanitary conditions, 
in accordance with best commercial prac- 
tice and Federal and State Pure Food 
Laws and Regulations. 


Varieties: For a full green product the 
Savoy variety is one of the best. Danish, 
Domestic and Pointed Head varieties are 
satisfactory. These varieties may turn 
yellow upon drying unless especial care 
is taken during blanching and drying. 
In general, they require less blanching 
and lower drying temperature than the 
Savoy variety. The Kraut varieties are 
not considered suitable for dehydration. 


Preparation: Only clean sound cabbage 
of good cooking quality should be used 
for dehydration. Outer leaves that are 
wilted or blighted by insects should be 
removed. Trimmers have a tendency to 
remove excessive amounts of the outer 
leaves. This not only increases trimming 
loss, but also reduces the vitamin C 
content of the product because the outer 
leaves are much richer in vitamin C than 
the inner. After the outer leaves have 
been removed the head is cored. In some 
cabbages the core does not run perpen- 
dicular and it is extremely difficult in 
such cases to obtain complete coring. 

The cabbage is next coarsely shredded 
into pieces not less than %” or more 
than %” wide. Fine shredding causes 
the vegetable to collapse during blanch- 
ing. If dried in this condition, the 
material will stick to the tray and drying 
time will be increased. 


Trimming Loss: Waste will run from 
15 to 37%. 


Blanching: Since cut cabbage leaves 
rapidly lose their ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) content, it is most desirable that the 
material be blanched immediately after 
cutting. If for any reason this cannot 
be done, the cut leaves must be kept 
moist with a 1 per cent salt solution. 
Under no conditions should the cut ma- 
terial be held more than one hour be- 
tween cutting and blanching. 

Blanching is best done in flowing 
steam at a temperature of not less than 
190° F. From two to four minutes are 
generally required to produce a trans- 
lucent appearance in the ribs. This 
change can be taken as indicating the 
completion of a satisfactory blanch. Im- 
proper blanching may cause a yellowing 
of the leaves during drying. 
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The blanched leaves should be placed 
in the dryer immediately after blanch- 
ing, and under no conditions should the 
blanched material be held more than two 
hours prior to the beginning of the 
dehydration. 


Traymg: The material can be spread 
on the drying surface at the rate of 
about one pound per square foot. There 
is a tendency to overload the trays and 
this results in slower drying time, and a 
consequent lower daily production. 


Drying Temperatures: The finishing 
temperature should not exceed 165° F.; 
for non-green varieties the temperature 
should not exceed 150° F. 


Moisture Content: The moisture con- 
tent of the finished product must not 
exceed 4% when packed ready for 
shipment. 


Yield: The yield will be from 4 to 7% 
based on the fresh unprepared product. 

Detailed specifications covering pur- 
chases are issued by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army and by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration of Washington, D. C. 


If further detailed information is de- 
sired, inquiries should be addressed to 
The Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to The Dehydration 
Committee, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 800 Buchanan 
Street, Albany, California. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN VIOLATION 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged the following firms with viola- 
tion of the brokerage section of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act; Stanley J. Remus & 
Company, Cricago, Ill., engaged prin- 
cipally as a jobber in the purchase and 
sale of canned salmon, tuna, shrimp and 
sardines; P. E. Harris & Company, Seat- 
tle, Washington, engaged in the business 
of canning fish and in the distribution 
of its own pack and the pack of other 
canners; | Kelley-Clarke & Company, 
Seattle, Washington, engaged in the sale 


and distribution of canned fish; Oceanic: 


Sales Company; Seattle, Washington, 
engaged in the distribution of canned 
fish; Glover & Wilson, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, engaged as brokers in the sale 
of food products; J. T. Jarrell Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, engaged as a 
broker in the sale of food products, par- 
ticularly canned fish, fruits and vege- 
tables. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 


HOOPESTON, ILL., September 12—Acre- 
age less than last year; yield and quality 
equal to last year. Completing pack on 
Wednesday, September 16. 


HOPE, IND., September 21—Sugar: 
Very good yield per acre on both Golden 
and Country Gentlemen. 60 per cent 
larger pack on 10 per cent larger acre- 
age. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., September 22—Have 
completed our pack of whole grain. Our 
yield was only about 1 ton per acre and 
we got 27.5 cases per ton. Our pack was 
about 50 per cent of expectation. 


SNOHOMISH, WASH., September 9—70 
per cent. Continued rain in our district 
has cut our crops down way below norm- 
al. In 20 years we have not had as poor 
a planting season. 


WINNECONNE, WIS., September 10— 
Sweet: About 50 per cent yield as com- 
pared with normal years. 


TOMATOES 


HOOPESTON, ILL., September 12—The 
regular Labor Day week glut is here. 
Yields so far.are behind last year but 
two weeks of good weather now would 
give us about a normal pack. 


MATTOON, ILL., September 19—We 
finished packing Friday, September 18, 
the earliest since we have been in the 
business. Barely 3 tons per acre but we 
do not know what we would have done 
with more due to the acute labor short- 
age here. 


HOPE, IND., September 21—Excessive 
and heavy rains reduced our pack to 70 
per cent of normal. Pack from 170 acres 
is about 80 per cent of last year from 
125 acres. 


PADUCAH, KY., September 16—We had 
600 acres contracted with farmers. Ex- 
cessive rains overflowed 50 per cent of 
bottom land making a total loss. Will 
have a shorter pack then we expected. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., September 17—Slow- 
ing down but hope next week will be 
better. Fair acreage with just a little 
better than average yield. Buyers want 
all tomatoes possible. 


PHELPS, N. Y., September 17—Acreage 
up about 35 per cent. Crop conditions 
just about normal. 


CLYDE, OHIO, September 19—Our first 
year of tomatoes. Quality poor; crop 
hurt by wet, cloudy weather and it is 
now too hot with 80 to 90 degrees several 
days this week. Think crop will be finish- 
ed in ten days. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., September 21—Crop 
about over; will drag along slowly until 
frost comes. Very cool weather now since 
rain last Thursday and Friday. 
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OGDEN, UTAH, September 15—Bumper 
crop of excellent quality. Difficulty in get- 
ting labor necessary to run large volume 
of products. 


ROANOKE, VA., September 12—We have 
had rain each day in this section from 
August 4 to September 10. Crop dam- 
aged at least 50 per cent. 


SCOTTSVILLE, VA., September 19—Too 
much rain and unfavorable weather for 
a full crop; would say about 60 per cent 
of crop through this section. 


OTHER ITEMS 


HOPE, IND., September 21—Pumpkin: 
Moderate crop; enough to pack what 
Government permits. 


REVERE, MASS., September 14—Spinach: 
35 acres for the spring crop; yield below 
average and below last year. Average 
yield approximately 7,200 pounds per 
acre. 80 acres for summer crop; a little 


bit below average; average yield 8,317 


pounds. Fall crop starting in now. 
Prospects good; parallel to normal aver- 
age yield. 


PHELPS, N. Y., September 17—Cabbage: 
Acreage 30 per cent less than normal 
but crop at least 100 per cent of normal, 
if not better, depending on the weather 
from here out. Without tin and with the 
uncertainty of the ability of packers to 
dispose of kraut in bulk, stocks are more 
than ample, and unless some relief is 


1 LIKE DEWALCOW 
ADHESIVES --- 


given by the Government, many farmers 
will find their crop left in the field. 


CLYDE, OHIO, September 19—Cabbage: 
Largest crop in years, much of which 
will stay in fields owing to limit on tin 
cans. Contracted cabbage will be about 
all Ohio factories can handle. 


OGDEN, UTAH, September 15—Green 
Beans: About 65 per cent of a crop. Wea- 
ther through July and August too hot 
and dry. 

Lima Beans: Crop only fair. 


SNOHOMISH, WASH., September 9—R. 
A. Cherries: 20 per cent. Strawberries: 
50 per cent. Raspberries: 50 per cent. 
Wax Beans: 80 per cent. Green Beans: 
40 per cent. 


DEADLOCKED ON OLIVE PRICES 


The recent meeting of olive growers, 
canners and processors, held at Fresno, 
California, resulted in a deadlock on the 
established price for the 1942 crop. Those 
present voted to send representatives to 
a conference at Sacramento for further 
negotiations. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


September 28—Springfield, Missouri 
Chamber of Commerce 

September 29—Joplin, Missouri 
Kiwanis Club 

October 1—St. Louis, Missouri 
Kiwanis Club 


GROCERS PREFER CANNED 
FOODS FOR DISPLAY 


Grocers prefer to display food packed 
in cans to that packaged in any other 
type of container or in bulk, a survey by 
the Can Manufacturers Institute reveals. 

The survey was conducted through in- 
terviews with 500 grocers representing 
average-size outlets among both chain 
and independent stores in twenty-two 
cities. 

The following question was put to the 
grocers: 

“Which do you like to use in a 
display in your store or window, food 
packed in cans, in glass, or in paper 
cartons?” 

Sixty-three per cent of the grocers 
voted for food packed in cans. The near- 
est preference was a 21 per cent vote for 
glass, and paper received only 9 per cent. 
Bulk fruits and vegetables were men- 
tioned by only 3 per cent of the grocers, 
and the remaining 4 per cent gave no 
preference. 

Significant among the reasons given 
were: “Cans protect contests from sun’s 
rays”; “they are easier to handle and to 
display”; “they stack better”; “they are 
not subject to breakage”; “they are at- 
tractive.” 


SAN MARTIN CANNING COMPANY 


The San Martin Canning Co., Ltd., 
San Martin, Calif., has changed its name 
to that of the San Martin Canning Co. 


Victory 


LABELS 


THEYRE 


FOR CANNE 


Prompt. shipment 
picts line of lap pastes, 


‘DEWEY CO. 
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Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


9.9.9. 
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>A. K. ROBINS&C€O.,Inc. 
Serving the Eastern Shore 


WAYS TO AID THE WAR EFFORT-AND YOU 


Attention directed to War Bonds, Save the Cans, your War Policy, Vitamins for 
Health, as valuable advertising tie-ins to help the war effort and for building 
consumer good will for your brands—By BETTER PROFITS 


N order that you may not feel you are alone in facing 
major problems, let me quote from a trade letter of 
March 21st, 1942, from a large firm handling soup 

beans. It goes on: “The industry has a problem. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years there has been a growing 
tendency on the part of the housewife to use canned 
pork and beans. This tendency has grown to a point 
where there is many a recent housewife that never 
even thought of baking pork and beans in her own 
kitchen. For illustration, the writer’s own daughter 
was married in January and I know darn well she 
doesn’t know anything about baking pork and beans. 
In fact I doubt if the thought of doing such a thing 
ever occurred to her. She’ll learn, of course. First, 
she is the type that does, second she is going to be 
reminded immediately that for her father’s well-being 
she had better get busy. How can we tell thousands 
of new housewives, accustomed to buying pork and 
beans in a tin can and never thinking of them in any 
other way, that baked pork and beans can be prepared 
in one’s own kitchen and that the job is not a difficult 
one. How can we get the message of their food value, 
their importance in the family diet, and their economy 
in use across to them without spending money we do 
not have for the purpose?” 


Developments as of today’s date throw some light 
on the problem. We know some baked pork and beans 
are being packed in glass, we learn a large packer of 
frozen foods is experimenting with freezing the staple 
and altogether the outlet for the bean elevator seems 
to be clearing in part at least. Just so will our prob- 
lems admit of solution as time passes and our attention 
is given seriously to them. It’s refreshing, however, 
to hear some one in another line of business admit he 
has no money to spend in creating consumer demand 
although he does admit the need. How true of our 
individual situations for the most part! How clearly 
we see the picture of what we should do and how many, 
many things intervene before we can get to effectively 
telling our story to consumers. 

Inasmuch as the inquiry as to what might be done 
along the lines suggested was not addressed to the 
writer no direct reply was given, but I’ll outline several 
possible courses by means of which considerable good- 
will may be developed among consumers by a canner 
also with few if any funds with which to develop more 
consumer liking for his products. 

In the first place, everyone, everywhere, is more and 
more conscious of the necessity for intensification of 
civilian war effort in the United States. Witness the 
countless store cards and hangers, as well as ads urging 
us to buy Bonds and Stamps. Those furnishing them 
may sometimes seem to be working the angle rather 
hard but the total contribution to the war effort is con- 
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siderable. One may follow this course in preparing a 
store hanger or display card and tie his product in with 
the needed war effort of readers. It may seem, how- 
ever, as has been intimated that such attempts to com- 
mercialize the war effort have been overdone, and if 
this is the way the matter appeals to you, do not con- 
sider it. 


LET LABELS TELL HOUSEWIVES TO SAVE CANS 

In several hundred communities now the Office of 
Civilian Defense is busy salvaging tin cans. Consider- 
able tonnage of saveable tin scrap will be conserved 
in this manner and the war effort speeded up accord- 
ingly. What would be more to the point than a panel 
on labels on canned fruits and vegetables telling in 
terse detail just how the housewife may remove the 
label, take out both ends of the can, flatten it and save 
it for the collector. Let several leading canners get 
behind this movement as suggested and in six months 
time or less, the average user of canned foods would 
be an old hand at salvaging tin. On the other hand, if 
an evaporated milk manufacturer knows his cans are 
not of any particular use the message on his label 
should appraise the user of the fact and time and effort 
saved. 

It is particularly important that all number ten tins 
possible be reclaimed and put to use again in some 
manner. The message concerning them ought to be 
plainly told on each can until we are all trained in sav- 
ing them. Then and only then will we be doing our 
full part in the salvage campaigns now so popular. 

Most inexpensive among all advertising efforts, how- 
ever, is the product or policy leaflet in the shipping 
container. These cost but little and may be enclosed 
in a large envelope carrying on its face a message of 
how and when to use the leaflets. A brief description 
of their contents and intent will be sufficient for that. 
Then should follow the detailed instructions as to ulti- 
mate disposal of the booklet or leaflets. Some will 
place them on the checking out counters, others will 
want to include them with all outgoing orders, still 
others will suggest they be included with all monthly 
statements. 

Suppose your product is rich in vitamins, or proteins 
or what have you? Tell this story fully and show how 
the use of the product in the daily menu will protect 
health and induce greater effort on the job, wherever 
it may be. The booklet need not be illustrated but the 
more readable it may be, the more it will be read and 
remembered. Suppose your plant is shipping only a 
small part of the goods it forwarded last year in the 
same period to civilian populations. There is a good 
reason why this is the case, state it plainly and fully. 
Those reading it will be impressed and all the more 
willing to go along with you in any curtailment of con- 
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sumption program that may be called for. If you have 
made from your company, direct, substantial contribu- 
tions to the war effort, say so and without mincing 
words. Others are getting credit for contributions 
possibly not as great. Get yours. 


In the middle of the shipping season is a poor time 
to even suggest any changes in the layout of the printed 
matter on your shipping cases, but here too we have 
messengers to possible users of the contents of your 
large containers. Every one who handles them will 
note the material you have incorporated in your mes- 
sage and eventually it will get over to a large part of 
the public in a big way. If you can think of no more 
important tale to tell on the container, urge the final 
user of it to use it up completely until it is ready for 
the scrap heap and then see to it that it reaches its 
destination. ‘Waste not, want not” is the story we 
ought to tell at each opportunity. 

Every product packed in tin or glass has an impor- 
tant part to play in war time economy. Find what 
part yours should take, learn for what purpose it is 
best fitted. You may feel this is silly but French’s 
Mustard folks learned a year ago that mustard 
(French’s of course), fitted well into an appetizer 
menu. They filled the minds of consumers with direc- 
tions for making these appetizers with pink salmon 
and thousands and thousands of extra sales were made 
of French’s Mustard. This year the unusual promo- 
tion is on Mustard Butter. French’s again and once 
more sales zoom. You have one best use for your prod- 
uct in this day. Popularize this use by means of the 
receipe leaflets packed in the shipping container. Soon 
your public will be looking for further suggestions 
from you. As you order new labels, change your re- 
ceipes on them to conform with war-time use and 
enjoyment. 

Your mind may be a blank on the subject even after 
reading this column. You may feel there is nothing 
you can do that will make the going any easier for any- 
one. You are just as wrong as anyone could possibly 
be. Somewhere near your office is a retail food store 
selling your goods or you can visit one without too 
much trouble and loss of time. Ask the dealer how 
you may make your product more useful in war-time. 
Ask him how he would improve the product itself or 
its label. Accept his suggestions at their face value 
and next contact consumers. Ask them the same ques- 
tions and you will gain a lot of information you may 
take back to your office ard develop into workable plans 
at your leisure. But do not delay unduly in the mat- 
ter. We all feel the war will be a long drawn out affair 
but please God we may be mistaken. 

However, you tie your goods into the consciousness 
of the folks who use them you may build better than 
you think as far as continuing consumer interest and 
co-operation with your brands is concerned. See what 
you can work out. Your eventual sales and profits will 
increase as you do just this! If you feel you need help 
in working out some plan for doing as we suggest and 
that we may help, shoot the rough outline to us and 
we'll do all we can. No obligation, this is your depari- 
ment, use it as often as you wish! 
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REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE es MARYLAND 


ANN 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


“DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD ERGINIA 
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WHY DO THEY ADVERTISE 
when they have nothing to sell! 


Among other thousands you’ve often wondered! 


LET AN ADVERTISER TELL 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., manufacturers of 
fine printing papers since 1872, ran a beautifully designed, full page 
adv., in “SBUSINESS WEEK’? for Sept. 12th, depicting, in natural 
colors, two big executives discussing this very question, as their 
streamlined train sped through busy towns, showing war work at 


top speed. 


Here is their answer: 


Owners of brand names with aggregate 
value of billions of dollars have enlisted 
their entire productive ability in the nation- 
al wareffort. But, although they now have 
nothing to sell to the general public many 
continue to advertise. Why? 


Business history clearly shows that a 
blackout of a brand name can be far more 
disasterous to a business than a bombing of 
aplant... It is a well-known fact that 
markets lost through failure to advertise are 
next to impossible to regain. So, to assure 
post-war prosperity for their businesses, and 
recognizing their responsibility to take part 
in preserving our national economy, farsight- 
ed managements allow no blackout of their 
brand names. 


There are many ways to keep your pro- 
duct’s name alive (the ad., continues). A 
few suggestions are listed in the panel on 
this page. For some businesses a mailing 


at regular intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, for 
others, publication advertising is required. 
Whichever the case, let there be no blackout 
of your good name. 


TO KEEP IN BUSINESS 
KEEP YOUR IDENTITY! 


Make contacts 
with paper and ink 


Promote sale of Government Bonds and 
stamps. 

Promote national unity. 

Tell about your war work. 


Tell about prospective improvement of 
your line. 


Advertise products you can supply. 
Discourage hoarding of your products. 
Tell how to conserve your products. 


What more need we add? 


A. I. Judge, Editor 
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CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Here’s A Rehash of The Situation—You 
Write Your Own Ticket—Read the Other 
Market Reports—Some Important Rulings. 


REHASH—When the writer was 
in his teens it was his job to total 
the receipts of fruits and vegeta- 
bles which he had gathered daily 
—and be it remembered that Balti- 
more was then the assembling 
point of about all of these supplies 
for reshipment to all parts of the 
country, the canners taking the 


surplus, not only from all sur-. 


rounding territory, but pineapples 
from the tropics and other tropical 
fruits, bananas for instance of 
which Baltimore was then the sole 
distributor—and, as a reporter, to 
gather the prices and market data 
from the various brokers, and 
from each of the canners just be- 
fore form-closing time each week. 
This was called ‘a rehash.” This 
data was used by his father, the 
editor, in compiling The Weekly 
Review, and including the corre- 
spondence, and the editor’s con- 
tacts during the week with mem- 
bers of the industry, it can be seen 
that it was truly a rehash of the 
week’s happenings, and market 
information. 

We'd like to appoint you as edi- 
tor, and let you make a review 
of the week, from a rehash of hap- 
enings. Here it is: 

First—That prices no longer are 
a controlling factor, take the gen- 
erally reported feeling of the 
canned foods markets, everywhere. 
“Never mind the prices,” say the 
buyers, “have you the goods and 
can you ship?” 

Second—All reports from job- 
bing and retailing centers say that 
buying now shows a tremendous 
increase over anything before— 
speaking of all goods, and not just 
canned foods—some reporting as 
much as 25% increase in consumer 
buying. 

Third—Recalling the constant 
moaning and groaning during the 
season over labor shortages which 
were allowing crops to spoil, and 
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reducing the packs; and, too, the 
complaints about restrictions on 
the use of cans, etc., etc., note that 
such packs as have been completed 
are setting records, nearly if not 
up to the extra amounts which the 
Government asked, under war 
needs. Cling peaches, on the coast, 
14,227,084 cases as the year’s out, 
using 385,000 tons of this fruit, the 
greatest usage on record. And in 
addition 5,520,754 cases of fruit 
cocktail only recently packed, but 
which is setting the pace for all 
fruit because of its tasty appeal. 
Canned pea pack 37 to 40 million 
cases, despite bad weather and, 
again labor troubles. Canned corn 
31 to 32 million cases, the crop and 
pack which came nearest to earlier 
calculations. All these figures are 
tentative and not official, but are 
based upon sound _ reckonings. 
There are no figures for the green 
bean packs, but the USDA says the 
acreage is the greatest on record, 
and they have been packing as 
hard as they were permitted by la- 
bor and weather conditions, and it 
must be large. Tomatoes seem to 
be the one item that is not making 
the grade for a record output, but 
you can’t count the tomato pack 
yet, not until frosts, yes, snows, 
end the crop. It is so important 
that it is to be hoped that it will 
come through with flying colors. 

Even the fish packs, which had 
earlier been consigned to failure, 
are coming through with close to 
normal outputs, one or two items 
excepted. Asparagus was a good 
pack on the coast, and elsewhere 
in the country better than usual. 
Spinach ran into trouble, but when 
the figures come out it may be 
found to have been quite fair. But 
it is to be noted that the Govern- 
ment has ordered all 1943 packed 
spinach to be held. 


Fourth — The brokerage fra- 
ternity has been moaning and 
groaning that it has nothing to sell, 
and that canners are not making 
offers. Where have the supplies 
come from to permit that tre- 
mendous increase in consumer 
buying? Truth is that the can- 


ners are well sold down, holding 
mainly only Government ordered 
goods. Why should they refuse to 
sell any surplus, when there are 
no prospects of speculation, in 
other words, for much higher 
prices. Complaint in general that 
pea canners will not offer the bet- 
ter grades; maybe some are hold- 
ing, in a patriotic effort to protect 
the supply and not allow it to be- 
come exhausted, in other words, to 
stretch it as much as possible, and 
which is real good merchandising, 
but they did not “uster do that.” 


Fifth—About all the canning 
crops regions east of the Rockies 
have been visited this week with 
quite cold weather forcing in the 
straw hats and bringing out the 
felts, and light overcoats. If there 
have been frosts they have been 
light, and that will not hurt the 
tomato crop, which as a rule is in 
good vine condition, and if not 
frozen out, can still give a quite 
good account of itself. But as this 
is being written the USDA reports 
(10 days to 2 weeks late) that the 
past two weeks have given bright, 
warm, sunshiny weather, helpful 
to all remaining crops: corn, peas, 
tomatoes, string beans and some 
fruits! That was so two weeks 
ago, but the weather is still with 
us, and hopes are warranted. The 
cooler weather may mean an early 
ending, but we can afford to wait. 
No canned food needs any market 
boost; all of them are too strong, 
if anything. 


Sixth—Pear growers on the 
coast are running the ripening 
crop into cold-storage to save it (as 
they do every year), and the OPA 
has just granted these storage men 
an advance in charges, to cover in- 
creased costs. Canned pears are 
short and badly needed, say the 
reports to date. 

Seventh—And this largely dis- 
poses of the others—an order 
which came out since the above 
were written says: “Canners’ in- 
ventories of new packed fruits and 
vegetables and juices, remaining 
after their obligations under Con- 
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servation Order M-86a, have been 


met, will be subject to strict Fed-: 


eral control by new order about to 
be issued by WPB. According to 
the present draft, canners will be 
unable to deliver to commercial 
buyers between August lst and 
January lst more than 35% of 
their production remaining after 
laying aside their Federal packs. 
Between January Ist and April Ist 
35% may be delivered, and the bal- 
ance after April Ist. 

“Much study has been given by 
the Government to the question as 
to whether control should be 
placed at the jobbing level due to 
likelihood of consumer rationing. 
It was thought by some that ra- 
tioning problems would be eased 
if control is there instead of at the 
cannery. It was also argued that a 
more equitable distribution would 
result in control at the jobbing 
level. 

“Outweighing these considera- 
tions was the contention that it 
would be far more simple to admin- 
ister a program with the compara- 
tively few canners instead of with 
the 13,000 jobbers.” 

Eighth—A still further emana- 
tion just at hand: 

“Ceiling levelsoncanned shrimp, 
in both wet and dry pack, have 
been lifted by 17% to 27% per can 
at the packer level, OPA an- 
nounced today, in conformance 
with the increased drained weight 
in each container, ordered by the 
Federal Security Agency, under the 
Pure Food Act.” 

Another emanation from this 
same source (OPA) says that can 
labels have been put under a ceil- 
ing. It has just come in and we 
have not the details at this mo- 
ment. May get them before final 
closing. 

Now you go ahead and write the 
review of the season to date, with 
its predictions of shortened packs 
due to labor shortages, and plot 
your course for the selling season, 
till another canning season rolls 
around. No one could have pre- 
dicted such changes as we see, but 
anyone who expects his business to 
remain unchanged, and even dras- 
tically, before long, is just kidding 
himself. This war is boiling hot- 
ter every day, and we will all be 
in it. 
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We’ve said nothing about your 
Congress’ action on inflation. This 
is not asbestos paper. And you 
have been reading about it anyway. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater” 


Volume of Canners’ Business Continues 
Light — Resales Have Disappeared — Very 
Few Offerings of Tomatoes—Buyers Visiting 
Canners to Get Goods—Corn Offered More 
Freely Beans ‘Spoken For’? — Limas 
Wanted—Peaches Only Available Fruit— 
Waiting, and Hoping, for Release of Fish. 


New York, Sept. 25, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — The stalemate 
in the marketing of new packs is 
yet to be broken. While extensive 
buying interest is evident in the 
market, canners are not yet in a 
selling mood. Consequently, the 
volume of actual business booked 
has continued extremely limited 
and jobbers are showing increasing 
concern over protecting their in- 
ventory positions for later needs. 
Reports from the field indicate that 
canners expect to come into the 
market with offerings after the 
packs are cleaned up and Govern- 
ment allotments are out of the way. 
This, of course, is to be expected in 
a market such as the present. 
Meanwhile, distributors are at- 
tempting to place memorandum 
orders, so that they may have first 
call on any offerings that may de- 
velop. Supplies have definitely re- 
placed price as the primary factor 
in the market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Resale trading is 
a thing of the past on virtually the 
entire line, and distributors are 
hanging on to their stocks. Efforts 
are being made by some jobbers to 
get their canners to increase allot- 
ments from new pack, and such 
efforts will continue, although little 
prospect of such action, on a broad 
scale, is evident. 


TOMATOES—Offerings were few 
and far between this week, and 
canners continue to withhold offer- 
ings hoping that some further price 
adjustment may be possible that 
will more fully reflect their sharply 
higher labor costs this season. In 
the meantime, 2s continue scant 


below 9714 cents, at southern can- 
neries, for standards, with 214s 
and 10s withdrawn in. the case of 
most sellers. This price is in line 
with the market in the midwest 
where canners are reported to have 
booked considerable business dur- 
ing the week at 95-9714 cents for 
standard 2s, $1.25 for 214s, and 
$4.75 for 10s, f. o. b. canneries. 
Upstate tomato canners are not 
offering. 


PEAS—Buyers are still scouring 
the market for new pack peas, and 
are drawing blanks in virtually all 
instances. A number of buyers are 
slipping out of town quietly on 
what they optimistically regard as 
“buying trips,” hoping that by 
personal calls on canners they may 
shake loose some supplies. All re- 
ports indicate that canners are still 
holding substantial quantities of 
new pack, over and above govern- 
ment reservation, but there are 
persistent reports that some of 
these stocks have been optioned to 
the Government and that the lat- 
ter’s takings may ultimately far 
exceed formal reservation totals. 


CORN—Reports from the south 
indicate that the new pack is shap- 
ing up well from the standpoint of 
both size and quality. Offerings are 
coming through from time to time, 
and there is good buying interest 
reported, with cream style ever- 
green holding firm at 95 cents for 
standard 2s, with extra standard 
ranging $1.05 to $1.10. Fancy 
cream-style golden is in good de- 
mand at $1.15, canneries. Extra 
standard wholegrain yellow corn is 
strong at $1.10, with fancy rang- 
ing $1.20-$1.25, while on whole- 
grain evergreen packers list stand- 
ards at $1.0214-$1.05 and fancy at 
$1.20. Offerings from New York 
State packers are light. 


BEANS—There is nothing new 
pricewise in the situation with re- 
spect to southern green and wax 
beans, and demand continues to 
outstrip available offerings. New 
York State packers have booked a 
good volume of business, with 
prices varying as much as 10 to 
15 cents per dozen between indi- 
vidual canners, due to spreads in 
permissible ceilings. Buyers are 
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seeking limas, but canners remain 
withdrawn from the market and 
are not expected to make further 
offerings until they have cleaned 
up the pack and know just what 
they will have to offer to their 
trade after taking care of govern- 
ment needs. 


CANNED FRUITS — With Eastern 
canners in the midst of their pack, 
and contending both with labor 
shortages in the fields and at can- 
neries, little has come through 
from the Coast this week with re- 
spect to prices or offerings. From 
present indications, jobbers will 
have to concentrate much of their 
marketing emphasis on cling 
peaches during the coming season, 


due to the fact that supplies of’ 


most other staple fruits will be 
light, insofar as the civilian trade 
is concerned. Heavier packing of 
freestone peaches in the East will 
augment the peach supply. A few 
isolated offerings of new pack fruit 
cocktail have come through during 
the week on the basis of $2.65 for 
choice 214s, but little in the way of 
additional open-market offerings 
has been evident. Distributors who 
have already received notice of 
allotments against their forward 
purchases of the full line of fruits 
are watching the market carefully 
for spot offerings to round out 
their assortments, particularly on 
private label lines. In a number of 
instances, jobbers are making trips 
to the Coast hoping to bring to 
light supplies that they might not 
be able to otherwise obtain. The 
situation with respect to both 
prices and offerings now current in 
California applies with equal force 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


SALMON—Jobbers are still wait- 
ing word of Government release of 
new pack salmon. Memorandum 
orders already booked, it is indi- 
cated, will more than take care of 
the available supply, and price is a 
secondary consideration in most 
cases. Spot stocks are exhausted. 


TUNA — Demand has eased off 
somewhat, but inasmuch as there 
are by no means plentiful offerings, 
this has not affected the price basis. 


SARDINES — Infrequent releases 
of Maine sardines are moving 
readily into distributing channels 
on the basis of $4.47 per case for 
quarter keyless, $5.47 for quarter 
key cartons, and $4.47 for three- 
quarter mustard keyless. The same 
situation holds true with respect to 
California sardines, going prices 
being $4.62 on oval 1s and $5.00 on 
round 1 talls, where offerings de- 
velop. These prices are all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SHRIMP—Stocks continue light, 
but new pack is beginning to move 
in limited volume. Canners list the 
market at $2.65 for small, $2.75 
for medium, $2.85 for large, and 
$3.05 for jumbos, f.o.b. Gulf can- 
ning points. 


SALMON CEILINGS 


Upon the application of Fidalgo Island 
Packing Company, Seattle, Washington, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
set a ceiling price of $7.30 per case, 48 
one pound tall Chums Salmon f.o.b. Seat- 
tle, on sales to Government purchasing 
agencies. The prices of the New Eng- 
land Fish Company, also of Seattle, for 
sales of Salmon to Government purchas- 
ing agencies have been adjusted to $7.70 
per case of 48 one pound tall cans, and 
for Pink Salmon $7.30 per case for 
Chums. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Our Real Danger—Distributors And Retail- 
ers Set Records—Market Sentiment: Never 
Mind The Price, Have You The Goods and 
Can You Deliver?—Tomato Canning Ending 
—Tomato Paste Leads Among Products— 
The Pea Pack—Corn Canning Through— 
The Pack—Asparagus About Gone Despite 
Price Squeeze Complaints—Bean Crop and 

Pack Having A Hard Time—Percentage 

Deliveries General On Fruits. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Sept. 25, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—In a re- 
cent address Mr. Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, said 
in part: 


“On the home front a self-sacri- 
ficing America must wage two 
great battles—the battle for pro- 
duction and the battle against in- 
flation. We are running into trou- 
ble in both of these battles. But 
not through the fault of everyday 
loyal Americans. We are getting 
into trouble mainly through the 
doubts and delays caused by tac- 
tics of shortsighted group inter- 
ests, who are either interested in 
making every dollar they can now, 
or in trying to see that their own 
businesses or organizations will be 
in a favored position after the com- 
mon people of the country have 
won the war for them.” 


GENERAL SITUATION — Interest 
has centered chiefly in weather 
conditions the past week. The 
trade at large realize the possibili- 
ties of canners increasing produc- 
tion given favorable weather the 
next several weeks. 

The dollar volume both from the 
jobbing as well as retail point of 
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view, is increasing and those who 
keep a record of the dollar move- 
ment in foods, say that some star- 
tling records are to be looked for- 
ward to this fall. 

All prices are held firm and 
everyone reports the old “story” 
that it is not the price any more, 
but rather — have you the goods 
and can you deliver? 


TOMATOES—The big glut in Indi- 
ana is over. It is to be regretted 
that the crop was not more evenly 
divided during the packing season. 
Some sections of the Hoosier 
State were forced to dump hun- 
dreds of tons of raw stock, all be- 
cause of inability to handle the 
crop. 

Much publicity has been given of 
late, and wild guessing is still go- 
ing on as to the size of the total 
pack for the U. S. A. It has been 
said the total figures will run some 
ten million less than the objective 
Uncle Sam desires. Everyone 
seems to agree that there will not 
be enough tomatoes to take care of 
normal civilian demand. Mean- 
while, ceiling prices continue and 
where one can find a seller, 95c to 
$1.00 seems to rule on No. 2 stand- 
ards; $1.24 to $1.31 on No. 214 
standards, while No. 10 tin stand- 
ards are unavailable. 

Some trading in the better 
grades was noted during the week 
under review, with No 2. tin extra 
standard tomatoes selling at $1.04 
to $1.12. Few if any No. 214 or 
No. 10 tins in extra standards have 
been quoted. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The Chicago 
market has purchased more Cali- 
fornia tomato paste than for a 
number of years. Additional in- 
terest was noted in No. 10 tin 
paste this week but most canners 
have withdrawn from the market. 
More liberal buying of No. 10 tin 
puree at $4.50 to $4.65 Indiana fac- 
tory is recorded. No. 1 tin tomato 
puree has been slow of late. Catsup 
and chili sauce have both developed 
added interest. Tomato juice is 
sparingly quoted. 


PEAS—The total pea pack for 
1942 is now estimated at between 
36 to 37 million cases. As report- 
ed in this column last week, for 
all practical purposes, there is no 
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market. There are plenty of buy- 
ers, but—no sellers. 


CORN — The season is rapidly 
winding up. Already a large num- 
ber of canners have closed down. 
The pack as a whole was satisfac- 
tory both in size and quality. A 
total corn pack of 30,000,000, pos- 
sibly 31,000,000 cases is intimated. 

Trade interest continues and 
buying would be on a large scale if 
more liberal offerings ruled from 
primary points. Canners general- 
ly are backward in “letting loose” 
any surplus they have. No. 2 tin 
standard cream style corn ranges 
from 95c to $1.03 with extra stand- 
ard from $1.09 to $1.16. Not much 
fancy corn is being quoted. Some 
complaint is heard from the north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota sec- 
tions that whole grain corn is not 
turning out as well as one would 
desire. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus stocks 
are not heavy. In California the 
total production was 214 million 
cases, but from that 30% was sold 
to the Government. In the sur- 
rounding States, like Illinois and 
Michigan, asparagus canners’ 
stocks are all but gone. The mar- 
ket is firm notwithstanding some 
of the “‘squeezes” in price ceilings 
among the distributors. 


SPINACH—The WPB has already 
instructed California spinach can- 
ners to reserve for Governmental 
agencies the entire pack this next 
year. Authorities say that doesn’t 
mean that the Government will 
take everything, but it eliminates 
the booking of tentative or memo- 
randum orders at this time. 

Meanwhile, all eyes are directed 
to the fall crop and pack this year 
in the Tri-States and the Ozarks. 


GREEN BEANS—Missouri and Ar- 
kansas canners who dominated the 
market on No. 2 standard cuts and 
No. 10 standard cuts, have now 
withdrawn from the market. 
Meanwhile, the pack in Wisconsin 
and Michigan drags along at a dis- 
couraging pace. Prominent can- 
ners in the last two named States 
have announced short deliveries 
with little or no prospects of im- 
proving the situation. 


CITRUS FRUITS—Prospects are 
good for a grapefruit crop in Flor- 


ida as well as Texas. Heavy memo- 
randum bookings have been placed 
by the local trade. Canning opera- 
tions in the South will hardly be- 
gin much before November. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Some of the 
best known California canners 
have been forced to deliver short to 
their regular customers, particu- 
larly in No. 10 tins. Trading is re- 
stricted by the limited and narrow 
lots that are being offered. 


APPLES-APPLESAUCE—Canners in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and New 
York are awaiting the OPA okay 
to ceiling prices. Meanwhile, a 
large Pennsylvania canner advised 
the trade that he would not be able 
to fill more than 60 or 65% of the 
orders placed with him. 

It is said that No. 10 tin fancy 
New York applesauce will open at 
around $4.85. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian canners 
are making heavier deliveries. 
Both pineapple as well as juice is 
moving into consumption quickly. 
Cuban pineapple has been sold out. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST — Heavy 
trade interest in berries of all 
kinds ruled the past few days. The 
prune plum pack has started but 
prices have not yet been named. 
The “guessing contest” continues 
on opening quotations of pears. 


FISH—The Government has not 
released any salmon to date and 
the market is in a state of expect- 
ancy. No new or fresh news from 
the shrimp waters has been -re- 
ceived. The tuna catch is running 
light with a few sales of No. %4 
yellow tail at $12.50 coast. Sar- 
dines in the Monterey and San 
Francisco Bays have run heavy but 
the Government has not released 
any part of the pack to date. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(Formerly the Food Broker)— 
(See previous issues.) Under this 
caption this week, we quote the fol- 
lowing from a large grower co- 
operate in California: 

“This firm has found the use of 
resident sales agents essential to 
securing a wide distribution of our 
line both in bulk and otherwise; 
and while there is, of course, a con- 
siderable difference in our repre- 
sentatives as to their interest and 
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activity, taken as a whole we have 
found them to be active and loyal 
and to represent us well. 


“We do not know of any other 
method by which we could secure 
satisfactory distribution of our 
product in a manner that would be 
both as economical and efficient as 
through the medium of good resi- 
dent sales agents.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fine Weather Making Fine Crops—Long 
Season Helpful In Labor Shortage—‘‘Allot- 
ments” Rather Than Sales—Bartlett Pears 
Short — Good Pack of Cocktail — Tomato 
Pack Not Up To Expectations—Tomato 
Paste In Glass—Short String Bean Pack Now 
Over—Sardines Short of Last Season— 
Salmon Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 25, 1942 


FINE — Weather conditions in 
California continue of the made-to- 
order kind for growers and canners, 
with the result that crops generally 
are of high quality and large in 
size. Most deciduous fruits have 
been harvested, and while there 
have been losses in every variety, 
because of labor shortage, ripening 
has been over a longer period than 
usual or these losses might easily 
have been greater. Now being 
harvested are late pears, apples, 
beans, tomatoes and sugar beets. 
Additional labor is urgently needed 
in harvesting the two latter crops 
and in cannery work where toma- 
toes are now the principal item. 


PEACHES — The Canning Peach 
Advisory Board has compiled an 
‘stimate of the 1942 pack of cling 
reaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for 
alad and spiced peaches in actual 
ases, the figures being arrived at 
rom a questionnaire sent to can- 
ers asking for the pack to date 
nd an estimate for the rest of the 


season. The estimated 1942 pack, 
along with the final figures in 
actual cases for 1941 is: 

1942 
Regular Pack of Cling 


Fruit Cocktail 
Fruit for Salad 
Spiced Peaches 


The 1942 regular pack is the sec- 
ond largest ever made; the largest 
being that of 1928 when 14,596,000 


cases were produced. However, in- 


1928 but 1,407,000 cases of fruits 
for salad were produced, while this 
year 6,179,470 cases of fruits for 
salad and fruit cocktail were 
packed. 


During the season of 1942 can- 
ners received about 385,000 tons of 
cling peaches, the largest ever 
handled by the industry. The sec- 
ond largest harvested crop was that 
of 1937, but part of the harvest of 
370,000 tons was dried and some 
was shipped outside the State. 


PEARS—The packing season on 
Bartlett pears is likewise nearing 
an end, although this will be ex- 
tended through the use of cold 
storage facilities to regulate ripen- 
ing. The California pack will prob- 
ably be lighter than is suggested by 
crop tonnage, as many growers 
have made heavy sales to shippers 
to the fresh markets. As far as 
prices are concerned for the can- 
ner product these are much more 
difficult to approximate than those 
on peaches and other fruits. Some 
canners have made almost no allot- 
ments to their trade as yet, since 
very high prices were paid for 
fruit. This is one item, canners say, 
where they cannot furnish fruit to 
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fit in with March ceiling prices at 
retail. 


COCKTAIL—While a large pack of 
fruit cocktail is indicated, this is 
not as large as it would have been 
had pineapple been available in 
usual quantities, and had the labor 
supply been adequate. This season, 
the entire pack must be made from 
fresh fruit with the exception of 
pineapple and cherries. In the past, 
there has been considerable re- 
manufacture in the winter or 
spring, when market conditions 
warranted it. 


TOMATOES — The California to- 
mato pack is not coming up to ex- 
pectations and considerable dis- 
appointment is in evidence in some 
quarters. Many old-time operators, 
however, refuse to become excited 
over the showing, saying that to- 
matoes are not to be counted out 
until the last can has been sealed. 
The cool weather which aided fruit 
has not been as kind to tomatoes, 
delaying ripening and resulting in 
uneven coloring. Hope for a large 
pack is conditional on a packing 
season lasting until late in Novem- 
ber. Some canners are expressing 
the opinion that after Government 
requirements are met, the civilian 
trade will have but from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the tomatoes 
to which it has been accustomed. 

New in the market is tomato 
paste in glass, a very attractive 
product that will doubtless attract 
new friends. 


BEANS—The string bean pack is 
about at an end in California and 
in the Pacific Northwest. The sea- 
son was about two weeks late and 
was a short one in many districts. 
Some canners say that they are 
having difficulty in getting what 
they consider a necessary price 
from the Government and describe 
making allotments to regular cus- 
tomers as being harder work than 
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making sales even when there is a 
surplus. Customers present argu- 
ments setting forth why they 
should be given more than the 
quantities assigned them and give 
the canner to understand that he is 
an ingrate, or worse. Definite allot- 
ments on peas of Pacific Coast pack 
are now possible to buyers for 
civilian trade and these are run- 
ning around 50 to 60 per cent on 
‘Standards, but up to 80 per cent 
on Choice. 


FISH — The sardine pack up to 
September 10 amounted to about 
540,000 cases, some 50,000 cases 
less than a year ago. This is con- 
sidered a very satisfactory show- 
ing, considering the scarcity of 
boats and the limited number of 
fishermen. It will be several 
months, however, until the need of 
Governmental agencies are filled. 


The pack of salmon in Alaska for 
the season is now estimated at 
about 5,000,000 cases, with some- 
thing like 1,400,000 cases from 
other parts of the Coast territory. 
Most operators seem to believe that 
the Government will take over 
more of the pack than has been in- 
dicated so far, and the opinion is 
freely expressed that the civilian 
trade will be lucky to get 3,000,000 
cases. Indicated prices are $3.60 a 
dozen for reds, $1.90 for pinks and 
$1.85 for chums. Not so long ago 
one-half of these figures repre- 
sented good prices for the season’s 
salmon pack. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canners Get Heavy Increase in 
Receipts—Pack Behind Last Season—Cooler 
Weather Bringing Down the Smaller Shrimp. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 25, 1942. 


SHRIMP—The shrimp pack 
showed an increase this past week 
over the previous one in this sec- 
tion, as the factories received 
2,290,980 pounds of raw shrimp, 
which was an increase of 710,596 
pounds over the previous one. The 
factories canned 34,641 standard 
cases of shrimp this past week, as 
against 23,801 standard cases the 
previous one, or an increase of 
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10,840 cases this past week. Never- 
theless, the shrimp pack so far this 
season is less than it was for ap- 
proximately the same period last 
season. Last season there were 
183,856 standard cases of shrimp 
canned from July 1 to September 
13, 1941, and this season there 
have been 139,145 standard cases 
canned from July 1 to September 
12, 1942, or a difference of 44,711 
cases. 


The shrimp pack has been slow 
getting under way this season, due 
to the adjustment of the buying 
price to the fishermen and the sell- 
ing price of the new size tins. 

One more factory operated this 
past week, which did not operate 
the previous week making a total 
of 38 factories now in operation on 
shrimp. These 38 factories oper- 
ated 136 days this past week, 
against 100 days operated by the 
37 factories the previous week. 


Of the total pack of shrimp this 
past week, 30,527 cases were 7 
ounce wet pack tins and the balance 
were 609 cases of the other sizes 
of wet pack and 3,505 cases of 614 
ounce tins of dry pack. 

The size of the shrimp in the 
bays and lakes has showed an im- 
provement lately, but the cool spell 
and north wind that we are now 
having has a tendency to bring 
down more of the small shrimp 
from up the rivers and mixing 
them up in the bays and lakes. This 
may cause the fishermen to trawl 
farther out in the lower bay or 
lakes, near the Gulf of Mexico, 
where the water is more salty and 
the shrimp larger. 

The Conservation law prohibits 
the catching of shrimp for com- 
mercial purposes that run smaller 
than 35 count to the pound with 
heads on, and the fishermen have to 
stop trawling in localities where 
the shrimp are badly mixed with 
small ones, and look for places in 
the bays and lakes where the 
shrimp are larger, and even go out 
in the Gulf of Mexico if it is 
necessary. 

There were 23,853 barrels of 
shrimp produced for canning in the 
month of August 1942, of which 
amount Louisiana produced 22,424 
barrels, Alabama 1,321, and Biloxi 
108. 


There were 11,930 barrels of 
shrimp produced for other pur- 
poses in the month of August 1942, 
of which amount Louisiana pro- 
duced 7,889 barrels, Alabama 3,184, 
Biloxi 68, and Galveston 789. In 
August 1941 there were 28,495 
barrels of shrimp produced for 
canning and 5,909 barrels for other 
purposes, which indicates. that 
there were 1,379 more barrels of 
shrimp produced in the month of 
August 1942 than there was in the 
month of August 1941. This is 
encouraging as far as production 
is concerned. 


However, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the crop in the sea, because 
it is completely covered over and 
hidden from our view by big 
volumes of water, which does not 
allow us to estimate production of 
migratory seafood from one day to 
another, much less for a season in 
advance; whereas you do have a 
chance to estimate the crops on 
land where you can see what is 
planted and how they are growing. 


IN MEMORIAM 


1. W. ENGLAND 
CONTINENTAL EXECUTIVE 


Isaac W. England, Vice President of 
the Continental Can Company, died on 
September 18th of a heart ailment at 
Glen Springs—a health resort at Watkins 
Glen, New York, where he was spending 
his vacation. He was 68 years old. Mr. 
England was born in Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, but had made his home in Passaic, 
New Jersey, since 1900. 


During the Spanish-American War he 
established the American Compressed 
Food Corporation, where food for the 
American Army was canned. In 1912, he 
founded the Passaic Metal Ware Com- 
pany and was its President until. 1928, 
when it merged with the Continental Can 
Company. Since that time, Mr. England, 
as Vice President, had taken an active 
part in the company’s affairs, more re- 
cently in connection with the company’s 
activities in Washington, D. C. 


A prodigious worker himself, he was 
admired by those who worked with him, 
and for him. As an editorial appearing 
in his home-town newspaper accurately 
described him, “Ike England never did 
things by halves. Anything he tackled 
was undertaken in earnest. In vigor and 
enthusiasm, he still had a young man’s 
outlook at 68.” 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Frances Fowler of Passaic; two sons, 
Charles B. of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, 
and Richard G. of Passaic, New Jersey. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs, Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East, 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Model B large Bean Snippers; 1 CRCO 
No. 5 Pregrader, new; 1 No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter; 2 Ayars 
Hot Water Exhausters; 1 Link Belt Wagon Dump; 4 Pease 
Double Apple Peelers; 6 sta. Pease Apple Slicer Unit. Adv. 
2656, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 medium C/R Bean Snipper; 1 double CRCO 
Pregrader; 1 single No. 4 CRCO Pregrader; ten 100 gal. cap. 
block tinned S/J Copper Kettles; two 175 gal. cap. plain S/J 
Copper Kettles; 1 B/C Juice Pasteurizer; one 16 station Bottle 
Capper with three H.P. Motor. Ashley Mixon Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Paxton, IIl., and Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-basket Upright Retort; 9 Baskets—Chan- 
nel Iron Construction; $275. One Meat and Bone Hog Crusher 
(Cost $4800) ; $1250. All guaranteed in A-1 condition. North- 
west Reconditioning Co., 29830 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—One 60-in. Portland Horizontal Return Tubular 
Boiler, 125-lb. pressure, recently reflued. Two 5-in. shut-off 
valves, guages and controls included. Green Mountain Packing 
Co., Inc., St. Albans, Vt. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 CRCO No. 4 Pregraders; 1 Urschel Bean 
Cutter; 1 No. 303 Boxer; 1 Rod Washer 7/32”. Adv. 2657, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Standard Closed Retorts; 4 Tier Process 
Crates; Sterling Vegetable Dicers and Slicers; mail us a list 
f your surplus canning machinery of any kind. Ashley Mixon 
Janning Machinery Exchange, Paxton, IIl., and Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—About 200 ft. 2nd hand 3” or 4” steel pipe in good 
ondition. Eight 4 to % hp. 2nd hand single phase motors 
.200 to 1800 rpm. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
?ennsylvania. 


WANTED—One Stencil Cutting Machine with half-inch let- 
ers. State condition of machine and cash price. R. I. Lednum 
: Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 


WANTED—Ayars five pocket plunger type Fillers. Filler 
requently called a Green Bean or Tomato Filler. The Larson 
ompany, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Rio Grande Valley Vegetable and 
Fruit Canning Plant with large warehouse, and situated on 4% 
acres owned in fee. Adv. 2653, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Owing to the excellent crops of Peas and Beans 
we are harvesting at our Western growing stations, we can 
book a few more cars. Let us quote you on Surprise, Alaska 
and Perfection Peas; Stringless Black Valentine and Bountiful 
Beans. S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Texas fruit and vegetable canning 
Plant Foreman, in charge of production and personnel. Year 
round employment. References. Adv. 2654, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED SELLERS—Carlots or better, raw stocks for 
manufacturing purpose, including apple stocks, pomace and 
boiled cider—pickles or any salt stocks, honey—fruits—berries— 
juices, frozen or pasteurized. Also frozen vegetables in any 
size container. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE—This is to advise the canning trade that I have no 
agents or representatives of any character, on the road; all 
business is transacted personally by Ashley Mixon through his 
office. Ashley Mixon Canning Machinery Exchange, Home 
Office: Plainview, Texas. 


Obsolete labels printed on the reverse side to comply with 
Government requirements. Also one color labels on quality stock. 
Reasonable. Staehling Bros. Printing Co., Waupun, Wis. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half. the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


WANTED 


Several used Chisholm-Ryder Company 
MODEL B or MODEL E 
BEAN SNIPPERS 


Advise serial number, age, condition and 
lowest cash price for immediate shipment 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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FIRE DEFENSE 


IS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


kkk 
Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


SCORING HITS 


A hit when a hit is needed, has extra value. A single at the right time 
will often score two runs. Many times they completely change the situ- 
ation for the batter’s team—pull the game out of the fire and set it on 
the road to victory. When the canning season is at its height - when a 
continuous inflow of raw product presses unceasingly against the pro- 
duction lines, production units that never 
fail to deliver “scoring hits” in the pinches, 
really demonstrate their greater value. At 

ak production periods the bases are always 
ak , and hits—scoring hits—are always 
needed. Langsenkamp Equipment never fails 
to measure up to the requirements. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


wee VICTORY 


We are cooperating 100% with the 
United States Government on an all-out 
“Production for Victory”. Thru necessity, 
during this emergency we can only fill 

Y orders that have a Priority Rating. 
"=, BERLIN CHA CO. Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN _ 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WHAT A GUY! 


It was on a Florida golf course. Mortimer being home for 
the holidays confronted a caddie. 

“T’ve heard the fellows back at school talk a lot about this 
game of golf. Will you explain it to me?” 

“Not much to it. Just hit the ball with this stick and try to 


knock it into that hole way over there with the flag in it. Try it.” 


Mortimer took the club handed him and with a mighty swing 
made a drive of three hundred and twenty yards. The ball came 
to a stop three inches from the hole. 

“That’s too bad,” moaned Mortimer, “I missed it!” 


EARS FOR MUSIC 


“My dear, isn’t that the ‘Sextette from Lucia’ the orchestra 
is playing?” 

“No, I think it is a selection from ‘Rigoletto. 

“T am positive it is the ‘Sextette from Lucia.’ ” 

Thereupon Mrs. Schmoltz goes to the orchestra stand and 
reads the placard posted in the space where the names of the 
selections played usually are placed. She returned to her partner. 

“My dear, we are both wrong. It’s the ‘Refrain from 
Smoking.’ ” 


PLAYING SAFE 


“If you put me in the game I will assure the scoring of a 
touchdown.” 

“But we want assurance it will be our team to score that 
touchdown.” 


DON’T COME THAT WAY 


Customer: “I’d like to see some good second-hand cars.” 
Salesman: “So would I.” 


At 2 o’clock in the morning a lady telephoned the president 
of a large department store. After much ringing, the mogul 
answered with a sleepy and gruff “Hello!” 

“This is Mrs. Soandso,” said the lady, in a sirupy voice. “I 
just couldn’t help calling you personally to tell you thatthe 
hat I bought at your store last week is simply stunning.” 

“That’s all very nice,” yawned the president, “but would you 
mind telling me, madam, why you call me at this hour of the 
night about a hat you bought last week?” 

“Because,” she replied politely, “your truck just delivered it.” 


Customer: “I haven’t come to any ham in this sandwich yet.” 
Waiter: “Try another bite.” 

Customer (taking huge mouthful): “Nope, none yet.” 
Waiter: “Hmmmm! You must have gone right past it.” 


“T say they are mosquitoes.” 
“I say they are gnats.” 
“All right, mosquitoes to me but gnats to you.” 


NO ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 


Little Jimmie was coming home from school when he saw his 
father in altercation with a tramp at the back door. Words led 
to blows, which culminated in the tramp going down under a 
staggering blow. 

That night, after Jimmie had finished his prayers, his mother 
asked if he had not forgotten the customary supplication for 
the Lord to take care of his father. 

“Didn’t forget it” retorted Jimmie, “but it’s a waste of time. 
From what I saw this afternoon, Dad’s perfectly able to take 
care of himself.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
R>rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

vtlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

_ K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
sisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

_K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


‘tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
aisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. ‘ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins: & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman <ompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scctt Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Machinery Co: 
F. H. Langsenkamp 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
jiagara Falls, N. Y. 
ration, Hoopeston, III. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery rporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., i Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Th Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Delmas, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Some na On Salem, N. J. 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

achinery rporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman omgane. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Qompene Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


ny, Berlin, Wis. 
jagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ye, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, xs. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Co a Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tll 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder . Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor. ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars suhinw Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, nm. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gomes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa: any, Berlin, - 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor: ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., rlits 
. K. Robins & Co, Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Compa ny, Berlin, ba 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Co —~ Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co.. ., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman gompe ny, Berlin. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, ein” Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore . Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., lines 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
poue Chemical Co., 


amp & Co., Indian lis, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore’ Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed | Groene. Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
ne Kin Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. $065 Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
— Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


A 4 FOR FILLING: 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


A New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


ARTISTIC 


ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


HE 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
& out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD., A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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“BLOOD TELLS” 


ILLINOIS 


BEANS 


SWEET CORN 


* 


